PART II
KING JAMES  II

The two brothers, Charles andjfames, became . . . infectedzvithpopery in such de-
grees as their different characters admitted of. Charles had parts and his good under-
standing served as an antidote to repel the poison. James, the simplest man of his
time, drank the whole chalice. The poison met in his composition with all the fear,
all the credulity, and all the obstinacy of temper proper to increase its virulence and
to strengthen its effect; . . . drunk with superstitious and even enthusiastic zeal, [he]
ran headlong into his own ruin while he endeavoured to precipitate ours. His parlia-
ment and his people did all they could to save themselves by winning him. But all
was in vain: he had no principles on which they could take hold. Even his good
qualities worked against them, and his love for his country went halves with his
bigotry. Bolingbroke.

The most dangerous use which supreme authority can make of law and public
institution is to attempt to make them express consequences contrary to their natural
end. To the scandal to public conscience thus despised is joined the tacit admission of
the artifice which is the refuge of weakness. People respect force, even when used
unjustly, if it is displayed with courage, but they have the sense to give it its true
value when it is only borrowed. They despise it and it falls. Mazure.